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may be said of many others, here set forth. Is vUrj actually derived from 

ivfiKOA, (Attic ivfyKoi) bear, and is it that which is carried offf And is 

dxxra-rfn^p only another way of pronouncing avIijTiJs, and close of kin to 

the Latin auxiliatorf Really, these etymologies hardly help the reader 

pour mieux connattre Homhre ; but the book contains many learned and 

acute observations. About a dozen clear instances of oscitancy might be 

noted, but no one would urge these against Mr. Br^al's scholarship. 

T. D. Seymodb 
Yale University 



Begriff der Tragodie nach Aristoteles. Von F. Knoke. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1906. Pp. 83. M. 2. 

Like the work of Knoke's great predecessor, Bernays, this fine essay, 
so scientific in its method, is not the result of disinterested examination 
of the results of others. The intuitive flash came first. Let us suppose 
the author to have been meditating upon the peculiar concluding chorus 
of a Sophoclean play, or upon that calming of feeling which the Greeks 
desiderated no less in a speech; the inspiration suddenly comes. Can 
KadapfTK be somehow involved in the \wrts of a play ? Turning then to the 
great locus in the Politics upon which all hinges (1342 a 45.), he dis- 
covers that KaOapa-ii was intended to cover SVeos and <;^d/8os as well as 
ivdovauuTiMi. All three are the effects of a class of music: the Kivrp-is and 
KaToa-Tcuj-K of this music correspond to the Sccris and Xvcris of the drama. 

He now attacks the famous definition itself of tragedy, and considers 
that Bernays' theory is disposed of by showing that the pity and fear of 
8t' eXeou Kol <]f>o/3ov and iraOrifjuiT oiv are those awakened during the play 
itself. He realizes the grave difficulty presented by irept rbv ofwiov in 
1453 a 5. From every point of view the treatment of pity and fear in the 
Rhetoric compels us to define fear for the hero as pity. To ttu-n this 
corner he quotes De anima 4276 21 ff.: orav pikv So^acrw/xcv Savov n ^ 
(f>o/3ip6v, evOv's uviXTTaxr)(oix,fVi o/ioto); Se kov OappaXiov. Kara 8e ttjv <f)avTa(Tiav 
ixravTO)^ typixcv oxrirep av ot Oeia/xevoi, Iv ypat^y to. Setva tj OappaXea. If this is 
Aristotle's conception of the effect of a picture, will it not apply to 
tragedy? And Knoke expands by asking. What is the effect of the Lao- 
coon? We fear he will be crushed in those terrible coils. It is a ques- 
tion then of immediate, unreflecting fear — in short to eKirXriKTiKov {^pir- 
TOfuv, 14536 5)! But a consideration of the following sentence in the 
Rhetoric (1883 a 8) definitely proves that such was not the fear in Ari- 
stotle's mind: uxm Set Totovrovs wapao-Kcva^av, orav y jSeXnov to KJio^ucrdai 
avTovs, oTi TOiovToi elcTiv oioi TraBiiv KOL yap oAAoi fiti^ovi hra6ov. Would 
Knoke maintain that the only pleasure afforded by painting and sculp- 
ture in Aristotle's view is that of the vraisemblance or technique of C. 4, 
§§1-5? 1 fear he would and refer us to Pol. 1340 a 28 ff. He is now 
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ready for a retranslation. A comma is placed before inpaCvova-a. hi' iXiov 
Kox <l>6^ov is referred to /ui/Aijcrts, describing in what it consists; it forms an 
amplification of (m-ovSaJas, making a further differentiation from comedy. 
Thus ■jrepaivovaa — Ka.6ap<nv becomes an amplification of reXeuxs. 

Let us accept the comma before irtpalvcnxra. What follows? The 
pity and fear awakened in the Seo-is of the play are quieted, not by some 
pleasurable self-exhaustion, but by the artistic device of the Xva-vs, in a 
manner analogous to the /caTao-Too-is of the music of the Politics, which 
he presumes (so I understand him) worked to a " besflnftigend Schluss." 
There is some intolerable torture of otov xpi70"a)VTai {Pol. 1342a 9) to make the 
parallel complete, but it does not affect the value of the main argument. 

What then is the KoJdapa-is effected by the \ixris? He illustrates by 
analyzing Sophocles' plays (except the Trachiniae). The heroes under- 
take a great emprise (irpS^is), fail terribly yet not wholly undeservedly 
(&' a/juipTiav), but in the end (the Awis) their soul is satisfied (harmonizing 
our sense of moral order in the universe). This does more than justice 
to Knoke's argument, for I greatly sympathize with its latent possibili- 
ties, having myself attempted in a note at the St. Louis "Congress" to 
develop the significance of dfjuipTta. But Knoke's illustration from the 
actual dramas is rather disappointing. His failure is hopeless when it 
comes to the Antigone, where the woes of Kreon constitute the satisfac- 
tion (Genugftuung) which the heroine receives. Surely this is a second 
tragedy in the truest sense of the word. There is, however, a great under- 
lying truth in Knoke's argument which is capable of profound develop- 
ment. My only criticism is of a certain narrowness of treatment which 
would tempt an unsympathetic reader to dismiss his interpretation of 
KoBapaii as wooden poetic justice. How much more is involved in d/uiprux! 
The drama succeeds artistically only when it produces a momentary 
acquiescence in the inscrutable mystery of life. All this is certainly 
implicit in Aristotle's treatment of the tragic hero. But was there any 
such original implication in KaOapa-n ? 

Let us go back to the locus in the Politics and accept the position of 
Dr. Knoke that a whole class of music is referred to, the music of ira^os. 
The conclusion is irresistible that no artistic musical device such as a 
"besftnftigend Schluss," or a return to the original key, is here intended. 
The KaOapaii is simply the continuous delight afforded by the music, 
which Aristotle holds, in opposition to Plato, to be " harmless," and the 
philosopher's reflection is the opposite of Jessica's. He imprisons this 
strange effect of the music of pity, fear, and "enthusiasm " in a medical 
metaphor. So too in the definition of tragedy, where he is giving the 
ipyov and not the method (despite Knoke), KaOapuK is the ijSov^ of the 
drama — its justifiable pleasmre as against Plato. 

To misconceive this direct effect of the drama is surely to fail of 
understanding the main content of the Poetics. Now Knoke appears 
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vinconscious of the generalizing power of art, the great artistic secret 
which it is the imperishable honor of Aristotle to have first detached; as 
it is equally the honor of Professor Butcher to have so nobly developed 
this first excellence of Greek art. More than this, he has not fathomed 
the significance of Aristotle's /itjaj/o-is, where Aristotle again parts com- 
pany with Plato. Half of the power of art lies in the fact that the emo- 
tions are not expressed but "imitated," objectivized. The tyranny of the 
actual is broken, the self-regarding taint is purged away, and the "pain" 
of pity and fear is transmuted. There are no greater landmarks in 
aesthetics than these two; and they probably exhaust Aristotle's first 
conception of xoftipo-is. 

It is a great pity that Butcher hampered himself with Bernays' 
" emotional relief " (as he sums it up). Emotional satisfaction or pleasure, 
when the emotions are forms of pain, is the subtle difficulty into which 
Bernays was searching equally with Aristotle, and which I hold Butcher 
would indisputably have solved had he fully sounded the content of 
8i' aimpTiav. If Knoke objects that thus we make KadapuK a generic 
property of art, while Aristotle is confining it to tragedy, I would point 
out that the same difficulty attaches to o-irovSauis. It is poetry (therefore 
even comedy as well as tragedy) that is oTrovSoioTepov io-roptixs (14516 5). 
In short Knoke inserted a bad stone in his first course. <j>6fiov is not 
nature's crude material. He will find, too, that the balance of pity and fear 
belongs intimately to his theory of the Awts, and is involved in 8i' a^tapTtav. 

Professor Knoke was happily ignorant of Butcher's work, which gives 
his essay peculiar value. His examination of previous German opinion 
cannot be excelled for completeness and brevity. 

Univbesity College, Toeonto 



Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alcmaeon to 
Aristotle. By John I. Beaee. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1906. Pp. viii + 354. 12s. M. 

Every student of Greek philosophy will welcome most heartily this 
work of diligent scholarship and intelligent criticism. The 'higher' reaches 
of philosophy, or metaphysic, are purposely disregarded by the author in 
order to limit the inquiry to the problems of empirical psychology. Such 
limitation was no doubt wise, as the investigation of particular questions 
clearly formulated is the best means of clearing up difficulties. Few will 
be found, therefore, to criticize the procedure of Professor Beare, though 
many will share the hope that he will go on in due time to take up other 
phases of early Greek thought. 

In his Introduction the author says (p. 1); 

The aim ot the following pages is to give a close historial account of the 
various theories, partly physiological and partly psychological, by which the 



